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that no careful plans had been laid for an advance into Bel-
gium and Holland. It rather was that the General Staff did
not like the idea of such an advance and yet had never taken
a decisive stand against it. The British had always favored
an expedition into the Low Countries; they naturally wanted
the Germans to be kept away from the Channel coasts. The
French General Staff, however, had opposed the plan, unless:
(i) careful and detailed preparations were concerted before-
hand with the Belgian and Dutch General Staffs; and (2)
the Belgian and Dutch Governments agreed to permit Allied
troops to cross their territories to get at Germany in case the
Allies found themselves at war with her and this seemed a
desirable tactic. But despite the French Army's misgivings, -
and even though its prerequisites had not been met, it had
not definitely refused to undertake the expedition. The pledge
to help Belgium in case of German attack still remained part
of the French program. This was the first fault.
The second fault seems to have been that, not liking the
plan for an expedition into the Low Countries, but having
failed to veto it as militarily too risky, the French General Staff
proceeded to execute it in its most extreme form, as though to
prove that doubts about the Army's enthusiasm for it were
unjustified. There were, in fact, three plans, "Dispositif
No, i" was the most sweeping. It was the one adopted by Gen-
eral Gamelin on the morning of May 10. Under it the Allies
were to send help to the Belgians on the Albert Canal, on
the supposition that the Belgian defenses there could hold out
singlehanded a minimum of five days, and probably more.